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Would you travel sixty miles 


and study a strange language 


in order to be a Christian? 


Soe 


BY DELBERT W. ROBINSON 


@@ THE MONTHS HAVE sped quickly 
by since the Iramba mission sprang 
into existence, amidst the surprise 
and consternation of thousands of 
Bangoreme tribesmen here in Africa. 
The Mongoreme who has not yet 
heard about the new Catholic mis- 
sion is the Mongoreme who lives so 
far back in the bush that he hasn’t 
even seen a white man. 

The effect of the new mission on 
the Bangoreme tribe has been aston- 
ishing. It’s something like what hap- 
pens when a sleepy village in Amer- 
ica is suddenly chosen for the site of 
a factory. Overnight the people 
wake out of their lethargy, to be 
swept up in a whirlwind of activity. 
Such a U.S. town grows by leaps 
and bounds as people arrive, seeking 
employment. Hotels, restaurants, 
theatres, churches — all spring up 
like mushrooms before the surprised 
residents have stretched their limbs 
and wiped sleep from their eyes. 
Their village has become a boom 
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town, bustling with activities. 

The inauguration of the Iramba 
mission has caused a boom that has 
been heard in all corners of the 
Ngoreme kingdom. The Bangoreme 
tribe, though living in the bush, are 
energetic and 
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cent of them have begun to study 
the doctrine. Many of these are 
studying because they are caught 
by the general enthusiasm of their 
neighbors. We encourage them. De- 
sire to worship and serve the true 
God will be the 


progressive peo- motive, once 
ple. Their king- OUR ADDRESS? Christ’s Gos- 
dom borders the s pel and graces 
mighty Seren- It’s Easy! have a chance 
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The Bangoreme are quick to per- 


ceive the material advantages that. 


Western civilization has .to offer. 
They have a sharp sense of values. 
The new mission means jobs; it 
means a school; it means a dispen- 
sary. Yes, anit means a church for 
those among them who have already 
experienced God’s grace. 

Every day we see more and more 
people moving into the neighbor- 
hood of the mission, securing new 
lands, erecting new homes, and 
secking jobs. These people want to 
be in on the ground floor, to receive 
the advantages and opportunities 
the mission will have to offer. So 
much moving and construction is 
going on that there is a shortage of 
sisal poles for building, grass for 
roofs, and trees for support. 

Many of the people who are mov- 
ing into the neighborhood are non- 
Christians. Something like fifty per 


Scattered throughout the king- 
dom are nearly two hundred Chris- 
tian Bangoreme. They first heard 
the good news of salvation through 
the White Fathers. They were will- 
ing to move 60 miles to the nearest 
mission, and learn a new language, 
in order to be instructed and receive 
the sacraments. For them, too, the 
mission is a boon. 

Their fervor has been renewed 
and is finding expression in frequent 
reception of the sacraments and aid 
to the Church. Recently, of their 
own accord, they took up a collec- 
tion among themselves to help the 
Father buy some much needed sisal 
poles. They brought 39 shillings 
($5.50) —a fair sacrifice on their 
part. Other natives are collecting 
and tying grass into bundles that will 
be used to roof mission buildings. 

What is the Padre doing in the 
midst of this boom? He is bringing 
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Father Del Robinson and the mission he started are often the subjects of con- 
versation when the Bangoreme gather around their version of the cracker barrel. 


Christ into the homes of the Bango- 
reme for the first time. A church 
hasn’t been built yet: but High 
Mass is sung every Sunday, within 
mud walls and under a grass roof. 
An average of about 80 Christians 
assist at Mass on Sunday, and about 
as many confess and receive Com- 
munion. They are hearing the Gos- 
pel for the first time in their own 
language and listen with eager at- 
tention to the instruction that fol- 
lows. An Offertory collection is 
taken up, and all who are able give 
their mites. 

Sick calls are few — perhaps sev- 
en or eight in three months’ time. 
But the dying now receive the sac- 
raments; three months ago that 
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would have been quite impossible. 

At present, much of the Father’s 
time and all of Brother Fidelis’ days 
are taken up in building work. 
There is not much room for choice 
in types of structure, in this part of 
Africa. The typical building is con- 
structed as follows: the foundation 
is fieldstone held together by mud 
mortar; covering the foundation is 
three inches of cement — necessary 
to check ants, The walls are made of 
mud brick, and the structure is 
roofed with either grass or corru- 
gated metal sheeting. 

Materials are scarce and expen- 
sive. Experienced labor is nonex- 
istent. Labor is, relatively speaking, 
cheap. I, for one, would prefer more 
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expensive labor: it would mean get- 
ting more work done. Cheap labor 
is very often expensive labor. Here 
at Iramba we are paying a rela- 
tively high wage — one shilling 
(14c) a day to each worker. 

¢ problem is to get workers to 
work. The Bangoreme are easy- 
going people, very careful to con- 
serve their energy. Not only that, 
one never knows when the worker 
is going to show up for work. After 
putting in a day or two on the job, 
he may decide he needs a week’s 
rest. Or he may find it necessary to 
return home for a couple of weeks, 
to cultivate his garden. Or perhaps 
he may decide to build a new house 
of his own near the mission, be- 
cause he has secured employment 
there. 

When I opened the Iramba mis- 
sion I noticed very quickly that 
there is a real difference between 
tribes, that black differs from black 
just as much as the English differ 
from the French. The stay-at-home 
tends to think of all Africans as a 
homogeneous group, in which the 
only difference between tribes is 
that of language. However, tribes 
are distinct peoples — so much so 
that the native himself, when out of 
his own neighborhood, is referred to 


A DEAD BODY AND A BILL 


A CHINESE CONVERT in a Maryknoll mission in % 
South China was imprisoned by the Reds. After a 
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as a mugeni, a stranger, a foreigner, 
just as a white man is. This struck 
me forcefully when I observed a 
young Mukwaya bride come to meet 
her husband, who is a Bangoreme. 
It was her first experience outside 
her own country. She saw for the 
first time the way the Bangoreme 
smear their bodies with white mud, 
how they decorate themselves with 
beads, how they carry bows and 
arrows. It was as novel and strange 
to her as it would have been to an 
American girl. The Bangoreme 
Christians, however, accepted her 
as an equal. 

Once I visited a large non-Chris- 
tian village during one of their cele- 
brations. For a few minutes I 
thought the elder of the village was 
going to throw me out. I gave hima 
cigarette, told him what a fine old 
man he is, asked him how many 
children he has, and finally secured 
a grandstand seat for the ceremo- 
nies. It was the first time a white 
man had ever spoken to him in his 
own language. 

As time goes on, we shall better 
understand the customs and men- 
tality of the Bangoreme, thus being 
better able to cope with the prob- 
lems of bringing Christ into their 
lives. 


month, the convert’s wife was called and given his dead 


ate 


body and a bill for the food he had eaten during the month. “He would not 
become a Communist so they killed him,”’ said a guard. Another prisoner whis- 
pered to the wife: “He was the bravest man I ever saw. Before they shot him, he 
shouted that death was better than living under such people.” 
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City of No 


@ BELOw Us to right and left and off to the 
horizon, lay an area filled with thousands of 
adobe houses, all alike. We had left the high- 
way a half hour earlier and had ridden over 
roadless Peruvian pampas to this spot. We were 
gazing upon the great settlement of Ilave, with 
its 35,000 Aymara Indians, not far from Puno. 

wn we went into this rich valley, which 
was once part of Lake Titicaca but from which 
the waters receded. As we proceeded’ among 
the closely built houses, we found no road, no 
street, no house numbers, no rows or blocks of 
residences. The houses were scattered in strictly 
Indian fashion; there was little organization, 
other than a patron at the head of each section 
of families. 

Ilave has no school, no police, no court house 
no store, no doctor, no nurse, no cinema, no 
type of modern machine. AND though there 
was a church, there was no Catholic priest! 

We arrived early on Sunday morning; it was 
market day. The plaza was jammed with thou- 
sands of Aymara in colorful costumes. Mules, 
bulls, and sheep seemed to be everywhere. 
Streaming homeward were barefoot thousands 
carrying sugar, salt, matches, cloth, alcohol, 
even sheets of tin. 

A city of no streets is merely a curiosity. But 
a city of no religion is a tragedy. We must find 
a priest for streetless Ilave! 











When Mexico City celebrates, costumes are too numerous to be counted. Every 
region has its own. Often a fiesta garment is a woman’s most costly possession. 


MEXICAN HERITAGE 


@ AZTEC CIVILIZATION was at pre-Spanish culture remains. 
its height in 1520, when Cortes =‘ The shrine of Our Lady of Gua- 
achieved his conquest. The _— dalupe portrays the sweet Moth- 
white layer of Spanish culture er of Christ, not as Spanish, 
thinned out over the sierras and but as the Dark Madonna of 
even in Mexico City, much of Indian derivation. 


COLOR PHOTOS BY THOMAS P. O'ROURKE 

















Mellow walls of.stately churches 
fraternize with humble shops and 
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lodgings in many a Mexican alley. 
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Gorgeous pre-Spanish 
designs; melody; end- 
less, intricate dances 





Mexico is not all sierra. Its waters are rich in fish and usually the fisherman em- 
ploys huge nets, which must be spread on the beach and carefully mended. 
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HE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER — 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


This spring in Riberalta, our center 
in the Bolivian lowlands, I visited 
the hospital of the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters. I saw every patient and heard 
the story of each one. Again I was 
saddened by the situation that faces 
these poor people. Case after case 
of young children gave evidence of 
a condition definitely caused by 
undernourishment. 

Care of sick people is a work of 

mercy, and the Church will always 
be in the foreground trying to rem- 
edy the ill effects of social and eco- 
nomic evils. But it does one good, 
to find an activity that aims to erad- 
icate the fundamental evil. 
I found a young man oftwenty-four 
years of age — Mr. Paul Tobler, son 
of Swiss immigrants to the United 
States — carrying out a part of the 
U.S. Point Four Program for this 
region. Mr. Tobler studied forestry 
at the State College in Syracuse, 
and later spent some years overseas 
in preparation for his job here. 

_ Tomy mind, his work is wonder- 
fully promising. The Point Four 
Program is designed to help people 
to help themselves — and, incident- 
ally, to help us. 

The whole economy here is based 
on rubber. By the old method, the 
rubber gatherer had to travel far 
into the jungle and spend an éntire 
day securing a quantity sufficient 
to provide a very low standard of 
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living. Now, under Mr. Tobler’s 
direction, nurseries are being devel- 
oped, growing high-producing vari- 
eties of rubber plant. These 
cultivated trees will be planted con- 
veniently near, and each will pro- 
duce three to five times as much 
rubber in a year as a wild rubber 
tree does. By this new method, rub- 
ber gatherers should finish the day’s 
tapping by one o’clock. This will 
leave them free to tend their food 
crops during the afternoon. Five 
acres of rubber trees, at a market 
price of fifteen cents a pound for the 
rubber, will earn a family at least 
six hundred dollars a year. In a 
country where the average wage is 
sixty-five cents a day, the possibili- 
ties are obvious. 


This small corner of Point Four 
activity does great credit to those 
who sponsored the plan, and par- 
ticularly to those self-sacrificing 
men in our United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who have a 
keen appreciation of problems in 
“faraway places.”? God intends, 
most assuredly, to work out His 
plan of world charity through gov- 
ernments, which are the people 
acting together, quite as certainly 
as through people acting singly. 





The Case 
for 


the 
Three R’s 


BY ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


In Chile the spark of faith 
glows; it can be fanned into a 


warm and bright flame. 


@ A BIG PROBLEM in Chile is the 
scarcity of priestly vocations. So™ 
grave that one wonders what could 
have caused this lack of interest in 
the service of Christ, in a country 
like Chile, which has had the Faith 
for centuries. : 
One cause is economic. Boys who 
desire to become secular priests 
know that the life of a pastor in any 
of the small towns and villages is 
difficult. The people are poor, and 
they have not been trained to con- 
tribute to the support of the clergy. 
Unless a boy has rich parents, he 
will have a hard time making ends 
meet, both during his seminary days 
and dater on as a parish priest. The 
result is that poor boys either enter - 
- religious orders that can guarantee 
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their support, or they give up alto- 
gether the aspiration to serve God 
in the priesthood. 

Another cause is the social one. 
Parents of the upper class families 
discourage their boys from entering 
the seminary to study for the secular 
priesthood, for fear they might have 
to associate with boys of a lower 
class. An archbishop of one of our 
Latin-American countries re- 
marked recently that class snobbery 
is still strong, despite a long-estab- 
lished Christian background. 

Young girls who think that it is 
their vocation to serve as Sisters run 
into the same difficulty. Some Amer- 
ican Sisterhoods have been teaching 
in Chile for years. Yet they find it 
almost impossible to recruit voca- 
tions to their communities. The 
parents strenuously refuse to per- 
mit their daughters to enter a Sister- 
hood that won’t hoe to the social 
thinking of the upper classes. How 
will such a mentality face the 
scourge of communism? 

A third cause is the lack of Chris- 
tian family life. Only about a third 
of all the marriages in Chile are 
witnessed by a priest. The remain- 
der are either civil or common-law 
marriages. It is impossible to expect 
vocations to burgeon in families 
founded on unions completely con- 
trary to Christian morality. This 
cause alone considerably narrows 
the field from which vocations can 
come. 

Sizing up the problem is one 
thing; working out a solution is 
quite another. Under the aegis of an 
outstanding member of the Chilean 
hierarchy, Maryknollers have made 
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a start towards solving Chile’s big- 
gest problem. At the instigation of 
Bishop Larrain, of Talca, Mary- 
knoll’s Father James V. Manning 
started the Institute Leo XIII. Its 
principal aim is to bring Christian 
principles to bear on the poor fami- 
lies of Talca’s slums. It offers practi- 
cal courses in carpentry, mechanics, 
radio, and electricity. A day school 
for the women includes classes in 
sewing, cooking, and child care. 
Three afternoons a week are set 
aside to teach youngsters dress- 
making or handicrafts. In addition 
Father Manning has taken in a 
number of homeless boys. The real 
savor of all these enterprises arises 
from the contacts they give with the 
Church. In time, vocations will re- 
sult from Father Manning’s work. 
Also under the sponsorship of 
Bishop Larrain is an agricultural 
school in Molina. Maryknoll’s 
Father James McNiff was assigned 
to take charge. The aim of this 
school is to train some of the many 
poor boys on the outskirts of Molina; 
they are sons of men employed on 
the large ranches. Each property 
owner was asked to choose at least 
one boy from the families of his em- 
ployees, and to send that boy to the 
school. Nor is the education of these 
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boys confined to learning a trade. 
Life in the school is carefully direct- 
ed. Every effort has been made to 
inculcate solid Catholic principles. 
Daily Mass finds many of the stu- 
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from parochial schools, It is through 
the schools that he made a go of 
dedicating each Thursday as a day 
of prayer for vocations. School chil- 
dren and manv adults attend Mass, 





dents attending 
voluntarily. 
The results of 
this experiment 
have been very 
favorable. Not 
only will the 
graduates of this 





NO STRINGS 
The mission fields and Maryknoll 
seminaries in the U.S.A. have many 
needs. If you cannot decide which 
need is the greatest, make your gift 
“stringless.”” We prefer such. 


receive Holy 
Communion, 
and have day- 
long adoration 
of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 
Twelve young- 
sters of his par- 
ish have entered 








school be better 
workers, but — more important — 
they will be better Catholics. I’m 
convinced that work of this kind 
will eventually prove a rich source 
of vocations. 

The school at Talca and the one 
at Molina have set a pattern. Other 
Maryknollers are making use of 
similar opportunities. Many think 
that the solution of Chile’s problem 
is the establishment of more parish 
schools. 

Maryknoll’s Father Vincent 
Cowan in Portezuelo, for example, 
is waging a one-man war against 
illiteracy, in a parish nearly as large 
as the State of Rhode Island. Three 
years ago he decided to concentrate 
on schools as the best method of 
helping his 12,000 parishioners. The 
first school was started with three 
grades, in 1949, and has since added 
two more grades. 

Father Cowan’s schools have em- 
phasized the vocations that result 


the religious life. This represents a 
tremendous advance. 

Present plans call for the building 
of three large schools. These are 
scheduled for Santiago Archdiocese, 
Chillan Diocese, and Temuco Dio- 
cese. 

It is in the parish school that chil- 
dren will be taught the fundamen- 
tals of their Faith. They will carry 
the message taught them into their 
homes; and in this way, it is hoped 
that the grace of God will operate 
to bring indifferent and ignorant 
parents, to the practice of their 
Faith. 

Maryknollers look to the next 
generation to carry the Faith into 
every walk of life. Youngsters now 
trained in parochial schools will 
build up the parish spirit and a 
more truly Catholic family life. Out 
of this rebirth will come the priests 
and Catholic leaders of Chile’s 
future. 


“LOH, our Chinese houseboy, was locked in an outhouse on our property,”’ 
explains Father M., “because he would not testify against the priests. I could 
see him pacing back and forth, saying his Rosary, making the sign of the 
cross at each Gloria. He was as brave as any martyr of early Rome.” 








No Flies on Achola! 


BY JOHN M. SCHIFF 


@ YEsTERDAY, while return- 
ing from a sick call, I passed 
through the village where 
Achola lives. Achola is one of 
the carpenters among the Luo 
tribe which inhabit the Mary- 
knoll mission here in Masonga, 
Africa. 

For some time, Achola has 
been urging me to visit his 
shop and inspect his work. So 
I asked directions and made 
my way to the tree under 
which Achola’s carpenter shop 
is located. As usual, there were 
a number of other natives 
watching the carpenter turn- 
ing out his magic. My presence 
drewaneven greater audience. 

Achola stepped forward, 
beaming. At last he would be 
able to display his work to one 
who could appreciate real 
craftsmanship. 

“I did a good job on this, 
Padri,’’ said Achola, as he 
pointed to a chair that he had 
been repairing. 

He sat down hard on the 
chair, to prove that it was 


solid. There was a sharp crack 
— and Achola went down fast 
as the chair gave way. 

I had a hard time to keep 
from laughing. But I felt so 
sorry for him that I tried hard. 
Thought I to myself, “This 
finishes Acholaasacarpenter.” 

But the carpenter had other 
ideas on the subject. He stood 
up, brushed the dust from his 
clothes, and remarked: “Am 
I lucky that the chair broke 
now! Suppose it had broken 
the first time my customer sat 
on it. The owner would think 
me a very poor carpenter.” 

All the Luo tribesmen stand- 
ing around promptly agreed 
with that type of reasoning. 
“Achola is a fine carpenter,” 
remarked one of the Luo. “His 
repair jobs come apart while 
they’re still in his shop and 
not after they are returned to 
the owners.” 

These people among whom 
I work often surprise me like 
that. Their philosophy of life 
is simple but practical. 








: Last Call 


for 52 
All ABOARD! 


The final word has been given. Our 1952 Maryknollers are ready 
to depart, but — some still need their travel fare. Will you please hurry 
them on their way? They cannot go without your help. Each ticket 
means that through you: 

The poor will be fed. 

The naked will be clothed. 

The Gospel will be preached to 

those who know Him not. 


Equipment and travel fare cost $500 per missioner: Any gift that you | 
can give toward this amount will be a big help. Your reward? 


“As long as you did if to one of these | 
my feast brethren, you did it to me.” 
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THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


1 enclose $ to help pay the passage of one 
Maryknoll missioner to his field of work. | wish him success! 
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@ wE BADE farewell temporarily to 
one of the best kids that we had in 
Boys Town. Before coming to us, he 
had been nicknamed “Cantiflas,” 
after the famous Mexican comedian. 
Here we named. him “Mickey.” 

This lad was one of the first of the 
homeless boys we took in here in 
Talca, Chile. Mickey was the most 
convinced of all, that the gang 
would never become accustomed to 
living under discipline. Actually he 
was the first to get used to life in 
Boys Town. The discipline was hard 
to take. But regular meals three 
times a day, and a bed to sleep in 
at night, and the feeling of being 
wanted, made the discipline an easy 
pill to swallow. 

Mickey was the first to learn how 
to read and write. On his own initi- 
ative, he learned how to serve Mass. 
He was y appointed sacris- 
tan. But Mickey’s biggest accom- 
plishment was that he was the first of 
the boys to learn to tell the truth 
always. 

One night I noticed a sad and for- 
lorn look on Mickey’s face. I asked 
him the reason, but he didn’t an- 
swer. Next morning, after Mass, he 
came and explained that he was sad 
because he had disobeyed. I had 
given him permission to go to the 
movies; he had gone to visit friends, 
instead. 

A few months ago, we sent 
Mickey to the hospital for a routine 
medical check-up. The doctors 
found that he had an advanced case 
of T.B. He needed immediate hospi- 
talization, but would have to wait 
for a bed. We waited two months, 
and still there was no bed. 
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BY JAMES V. MANNING 


Then one day Doctor Gandy, of 
the Institute of Inter - American 
Affairs, paid a visit to Boys Town. 
He described the famous Trudeau 
Hospital for tuberculosis, which had 
been given as a gift by the United 
States to Chile. We told Doctor 
Gandy about Mickey. In a few days 
Doctor Gandy sent us a telegram, 
telling us to bring Mickey. 

All the “men of tomorrow” and 
Mickey’s family were on hand to see 
him off. His mother cried her eyes 
out. I spoke a few comforting words, 
and she smiled through her tears. 

**Padre,”’ she said, “‘I’m so emo- 
tional because you had the kindness 
to send Mickey up to Santiago in a 
first-class coach.” Ordinarily the 
poor travel in the dirty, flea-ridden, 
third-class coach. 

A few weeks later, I visited 
Mickey and found him bored to 
death because he had nothing to 
read. We took care of that. 

I told some of my friends in the 
American Embassy about Mickey, 
and they promised to take turns 
visiting the lad. 
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@ TWENTY-FIVE young men repeat- 
ed, with their ordaining bishop, the 
momentous words in which bread 
and wine is changed into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. Among those 
who attended the ordinations on 
that June day in 1947, was a middle- 
aged gentleman who thrilled with 
the realization that his son was in 
the group at the altar. 

While following the ceremonies, 
the proud parent was recalling the 
day, years ago, on which young 
Denis told his mother and dad that 
he wished to go to Maryknoll and 
become a missioner. Memories came 
and went within the graying head. 
But one bobbed up as though it had 
happened yesterday instead of 
twenty years before. 

It happened during the summer 
vacation at Vallejo, California. Mrs. 
Browne had served tea and Irish 
pastries to visitors from the archdi- 
ocesan seminary at Menlo Park. 
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One of the seminarians, of County 
Cork ancestry, had amused Denis 
and his two sisters with a few tricks. 
The only tools of his trade were a 
handkerchief and a few matches. 
The wide-eyed Denis admired the 
seminarian because he was going to 
be a priest and because he was a 
magician as great, in Denis’ eyes, 
as Houdini. Nora and John Browne 
smiled at each other; Denis had 
developed a tremendous crush on 
Tighe, their family friend with the 
handkerchief and matches. 

Denis never lost sight of his ideal. 
On his ordination day, the young 
priest and his father read together 
the letter received from the one 
who had awakened the boy’s voca- 
tion: 

**T have always treasured the 
memory of being in your wonderful 
home many years ago, and it was 
evident then that the grace of God 
was operating in the household. I 
am particularly glad to note that 
you have devoted yourself to the 
missionary life, for there is no 
grander vocation.” 

John Browne and his priestly son 
offered a silent prayer of thanks for 
the deceased wife and mother, who 
by her example and prayers had in- 
spired and encouraged the religious 
vocations of her children. Two 
daughters are now teaching Sisters 
in the schools of San Francisco. 

It is five years later. Far from 
southern California, in the town of 
Cotoca, Bolivia, Father Denis is 
pastor of the parish. Here he serves 
as priest, doctor, bookkeeper, bas- 
ketball coach and carpenter. 

And as Tighe had interested 
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Denis, so Denis now interests lads of 
the Cotoca parish in becoming other 
Christs. He performs routines of 
magic that by this time have in- 
creased from the simple match sticks 
and handkerchief to a repertoire of 
some fifty different tricks. In the 
newest of these, Padre Denis makes 
the head of one of his altar boys 
appear, without his body, atop a 
small pedestal in the center of a 
table, covered with black cloth. Mo- 
ments later, the same lad, wrapped 
in white sheets, can be seen to. levi- 
tate and float from the room. 

Padre Denis makes sponge rab- 
bits multiply; he causes gallon cans, 
cloths, and sticks to disappear be- 
fore his mystified audience of laugh- 
ing children, bearded men, and 
wrinkled women. 

After the performance the Padre 
says: “These tricks are nothing in 
comparison to a greater change that 
takes place daily on the altar of your 
church. Every morning, bread and 
wine become the Body and Blood 
of Our Lord through the words of 
consecration. Souls, black with sin, 
are made white as snow through the 
words of absolution in the confes- 
sional. These are the real and only 
mysteries.” 

The simple folk of Cotoca love 
and esteem their pastor, who is a 
master of the art of Houdini and a 
dispenser of the graces of the Master. 
With reason the parishioners pray 
daily for Padre Denis’ parents. And 
they remember, too, that friend of 
years ago — the seminarian called 
Tighe by his intimates: now Bishop 
Timothy Manning, Auxiliary Bish- 
op of Los Angeles. 


Chaplain 


Scully 


BY JOSEPH W. REGAN 


They call him the best-known priest in the Far East. 


M@ A PLEASANT SURPRISE was waiting 
for me when I arrived in Hong 
Kong, after having been forced out 
of China by the Reds. I found a 
letter from Father Scully. He wrote 
to invite me to pay him a visit, 
should I pass through Japan. I had 
known Father. Scully many years 
ago: we were seminarians together 
at St. Bernard’s Seminary in Roch- 
ester, New York. 

It wasn’t long before I discovered 
that Father Scully is one of the best- 
known Army chaplains in the Far 
East. He’s called the “missioners’ 
chaplain,”’ because he’s always 
ready to help any and every mis- 
sioner who comes to him. 

After our ship docked in Yoko- 
hama, I went to the steamship offi- 
ces to book passage for America. 
One of the men in the office told 
me that Father Scully had left word 
that I and the two priests and three 
Sisters with me were to be escorted 
to the Army base. 
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Father Scully was saying an eve- 
ning Mass when we arrived. Almost 
all the soldiers present received 
Holy Communion. 

At Mass the next morning, the 
chapel was filled. It was a dialogue 
Mass, in which everyone took part. 
Afterwards, since everyone had re- 
ceived Communion, breakfast was 
served in the chapel hall. There I 
witnessed an astounding sight, one 
that I never expected to see at an 
Army base. Father Scully had spir- 
itual reading all during the meal. 
He did the reading, and colonels, 
sergeants, privates, Wacs and Army 
nurses — all listened attentively. 
Father Scully thinks that spiritual 
reading is good for them, and the 
service people like it. 

During the days I spent as his 
guest, I was amazed at*the amount 
of work he accomplished. He re- 
ceived a steady stream of visitors — 
other chaplains, missioners, and sol- 
diers. Everyone knows Father Scully 
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and has some problem for him to 
settle. In addition, Father Scully 
receives a lot of mail. 

He showed me the checks that 
came with many of the letters. 
“We're raffling off a car,” he ex- 
plained. ‘We hope to get $15,000 
to build a church for the Bishop of 
Yokohama.” 

Father Scully also takes up a col- 
lection every fourth Sunday for the 
missions. He tells his soldiers that 
they have an obligation to help the 
missions. American soldiers are fa- 
mous for their generosity, so the 
missions really benefit. 

While I was there, Father Scully 
showed me a letter he had received 
from Cardinal Fumasoni Biondi, 
Roman head of Catholic world mis- 
sions. Cardinal Fumasoni praised 
Father Scully for being one of the 
instigators of the Japanese edition 
of The Catholic Digest. The letter 
went on to thank him for the great 
assistance he has given to so many 
missions in Japan. 

Father Scully writes letters dur- 


INDY ANN VISITS THE SICK 
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ing his spare time. On Mother’s 
Day, he suggested that the local sol- 
diers receive Holy Communion for 
their mothers. He wrote a personal 
letter to each mother to tell of her 
son’s gift. He told me that he corre- 
sponds with overa hundred mothers; 
they are happy that the chaplain 
takes an interest in their sons. 

When we left Yokohama, Father 
Scully was at the dock to see us off. 
He loaded us down with many gifts: 
candy, tobacco, magazines, and of 
course, ice cream for the Sisters. He 
had made sure that the Sisters had 
ice cream a couple of times a day, 
all during their stay in Yokohama. 

As I waved good-by to him, I 
thought of one of the last things he 
had told me: “I always wanted to 
be a Maryknoll missioner. But some- 
how or other, I never got around 
to trying to be one.” 

I think that in the strict sense of 
the word Father Scully is a mis- 
sioner. He lives up to St. Paul’s 
classic definition of a missioner: He 
is ‘all things to all men.” 
































Jimmie and Susie have their bottle of milk as they chat with Father George 
Haggerty at Maryknoll’s Seattle house, center for the great Northwest. 


We Take a 
Look Around 
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@ “THERE’s Cardinal Spellman! 
we cry. We meet him Departure 
Day on the steps of the Maryknoll 
Seminary at Ossining. Let’s look 
around at various other Maryknoll 
houses. in the United States, where 
the ceaseless task of training mis- 
sioners or providing for their needs 
overseas goes on. Young men from 
more than forty States have joined 
Maryknoll to carry the knowledge 
of Christ to mankind over the world. 
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Bishop Lane, Maryknoll’s Superior General, is walking delegate of his apostolic 
sons in fields afar. At home he talks for them; in the missions he talks with them. 
His companion here is Bishop Cialao, of the Dominicans, a visitor from Pakistan. 
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PuHoto Number 4 gives us the 
Izaak Walton of Maryknoll-in- 
Clarks Summit, Penn., happily phi- 
losophizing about the years ahead 
when he will be a missioner over- 
seas. Photo number 5 is a glimpse at 
Maryknoll-in-Los Altos, Calif., 
where students from the Pacific 
Coast prepare for Maryknoll Col- 
lege at Glen Ellyn, outside Chicago. 
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graph give a thought to Brother Gonzaga, a wizard 
with an engine who was killed early this year while 
guiding the mission boat in Bolivia. ‘‘God rest him,” 


remarks one Brother, ‘‘and help us take his place.’ 
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Photo finish, Contestants are seminarians of the New York Archdiocese, Dun- 
woodie, and Maryknollers in the annual meet for the Cardinal Spellman Cup. 
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PEACE OF SOUL OVERSEAS 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 
DEAR FATHERS: 

I am pleased to know that more than 800 young Americans are 
in training in Maryknoll seminaries, to prepare for the foreign-mission 
priesthood. 

Please use my gift of $ toward the $500 needed to educate 
one Maryknoll seminarian for one year. When I can do so, I shall 
send other gifts for this purpose. 


My Name. 
Street 
City. 

















EDITORIAL: 


“Their Ways Are Not Ours” 


4% =MANY YEARS AGO a missioner re- 
ceived from a good friend a piece of 
well-meant advice relative to his 
future mission work. The missioner 
was very young and was starting 
out on his first trip to the Orient. 

The friend was very old, knew the 
world, had actually seen most of it, 
and was well qualified to give ad- 
vice. This venerable man, modern 
edition of the Ancient Mariner, with 
his neat gray beard and twinkling 
eyes, had come originally from Mar- 
blehead, Mass., and had spent part 
of his youth going around the world 
in sailing ships. He was not of the 
missioner’s Faith — though he was 
not very far from it, either — and 
was the kindliest and most engaging 
of men. 

“They do not think as we do,” he 
said. “Their ways are not our ways. 
Always remember that!’ The mis- 
sioner and his venerable friend 
parted, never to meet again. 

The people of mission lands do 
not think as we do in some respects. 
Thank God for that. There are two 
particular differences in their men- 
tality — among many a missioner 
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might select — that make a pleasing 
contrast with the prepossessions of 
the Western mind, because they are 
so distinctly helpful to mission work. 
These two attitudes can be denoted 
as the absence of prejudice and the 
presence of philosophy. We believe 
that these two mental states will be 
found to characterize, at least 
roughly speaking, most of the mis- 
sion populations outside the pale of 
Christianity. 

If this be so, every priest will be 
inclined to envy the missioner just a 
little — will understand at once how 
this condition of affairs must smooth 
his path. Priests at home have par- 
ticular reasons to appreciate such 
factors because their own approach 
to the other sheep in Christian lands 
is rendered difficult by the exact 
reverse of this condition. 

Every man would rather have an 
open mind to deal with, than a 
closed mind. And every logical man 
prefers to deal with a healthy mind, 
which believes in the possibility of 
absolute truth, the evidence of the 
senses, and the validity of the men- 
ta] processes, rather than with one 


This Month’s Cover 


Short months ago, the Korean girl on our cover was a refugee, 
a mere bag of bones in ragged clothing. Her smile says, ““Thank 
you!” for the way you opened your heart to her, and gave the 
food, clothing, and shelter she needed. 
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which is only capable of believing 
that all life is a dream. Not that 
people in mission lands are particu- 
larly objective. The most ardent 
admirer would hardly accuse them 
of that! Their wishes mean much 
more to them than reasons do, nat- 
urally. Still, it is something that 
those wishes do not include innate 
prejudice and confirmed skepticism, 
to any great extent. 


SUCH PREJUDICE as exists in mis- 
sion lands is seldom based on any 
distaste for the Catholic religion, or 
for religion in general: it centers, 
rather, on the apparent novelty and 
supposed foreign origin of the mis- 
sion message. “Why did it not origi- 
nate here, if it is any good? Can it 
really be an essential, in view of the 
fact that we managed so well for 
centuries, and reached our present 
pinnacle, without it? Is it possible 
that our venerated culture — a help- 
ful and superior one, it appears to 
us — should require addition or 
completion from any outside 
source?” Little hesitations of the 
sort, so natural and reasonable as 
scarcely to deserve the name of prej- 
udice, represent about their only 
serious preconceptions. 

But compared to ours, their minds 
are free, unstained, and uncolored. 
Those peoples have not been edu- 
cated to believe that they will report 
for work, consult the doctor, testify 


in a law court, pay their debts, sup- - 


port their families, only because 
some blind force may or may not 
impel them to so act at the time. 
The mission multitudes are hard- 
headed people, who live in a world 
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Maryknoll 
The Field Afar 
Catholic Foreign Mission 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD Alt 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD. 
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Maryknoll wos established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


of definite obligations and recogniz- 
able realities, call a spade a spade, 
and deal with facts. It is quite true, of 
course, that everybody else does the 
very same; true, that is, until ‘it 
comes to a question of religion — 
and then philosophy may be a very 
convenient thing. Philosophy does 
not keep a man from paying his 
debts and loving his nation; it can 
always be laid aside for these prac- 
tical exigencies. 

On the whole, there is something 
to be said for those peoples who do 
not think as we do. Their minds 
have more of the native hue of reso- 
lution. 

.. — Bishop James E. Walsh 
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Long Time. Father John P. Lomas- 
ney, Maryknoll Missioner from Dor- 
chester, Mass., recently visited Isla 
Mujeres, one of the island outsta- 
tions of the Cozumel 
mission in Mexico. ig 
Cristina, a lass who | 
had been to Mass ir” 
every day during @ 

the Padre’s visit, @ 4 
wanted to know 
when the Padre 
could come again. 
Father explained 
that he had many 
stations to cover. 
“Do hurry back,” she pleaded. “A 
month is a long time to be without 
God. Pll be good; Pll be waiting.” 
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Purring Again. Father Wenceslaus 
F. Knotek, Maryknoll Missioner 
from Racine, Wisconsin, stopped in 
Japan en route to his 
new mission assign- 
ment in Formosa. 
Father’s fame as a 
genius with gadgets 
had gone before 
= him. In Tokyo, he 
= was promptly asked 
& to give a sample of 
his knack for doctor- 
ing ailing gadgets. 
The water pump in 
_- the Maryknoll house was out of 

‘whack. Father Knotek rolled up his 
sleeves and. borrowed a wrench and 


go .- 





ER. KNOTEK 


a screwdriver. He soon lulled the- 
noisy pump and had it purring as a 
diesel motor should. He was also 
told that a radio in the house was 
cutting capers, and fixed that in a 
jiffy. After settling all the mechani- 
cal problems in sight, Father Knotek 
sailed for Formosa. 


Reputation At Stake. Father James 
H. Ray, Maryknoll Missioner from 
New York City, is in charge of the 
Maryknoll language school at Are- 
quipa, Peru. Tyro Maryknollers 
study the language and the customs 
of our neighbors to the south, under 
his direction, for gp — 
some months before § 
taking up their mis- 
sion assignments. 
One thing Father 
Ray tells each group 
is: ‘South Ameri- 
cans have the repu- 
tation for being late. 
North Americans 
are usually on time 
or early.’’ Some 
Maryknollers think that Father Ray 
was trying too hard to put over this 
lesson when he went to a meeting 
and found that the meeting wasn’t 
to be held until tomorrow. 





FR. RAY 


On All Fours. A crow can make the 
trip from Huehuetenango to Jacal- 
tenango in jig time. Father James P. 
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Curtin, Maryknoll Missioner from 
San Francisco, now stationed in 
Guatemala, made the trip in a mere 
twelve hours. He started from Hue- 
huetenango at seven in the morning 
and got there after seven that eve- 
ning — well bespat- 
tered with mud. He 
came within sight of 
Jacaltenango at five 
o’clock, but it took 
him two and a half 
hours to come down 
the side of the moun- 
tain. The brakes on 
his horse went bad. 
Andsomething went 
wrong with the 
steed’s steering apparatus. Father 
made the rest of the trip on all fours. 


FR. CURTIN 


Even in Africa. Natives with bun- 
dles of grass on their heads were 
lined up before the Maryknoll mis- 
sion in Musoma, Africa. Brother 
Damien Walsh, Maryknoll Mission- 
er from Wheeling, W. Va., and Vin- 
cent, the foreman of the workers, 
were buying grass to make a roof 
for a new building. Suddenly a 
violent argument broke out between 
Vincent and an elderly woman who 
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had a huge bundle of grass. Only 
after much shouting and waving of 
arms, did they finally reach an 
agreement on price. “What was the 
argument about?” asked Brother 
Damien, after the woman had left. 
“Well, it wasn’t an argument,” said 
Vincent, “she’s my mother-in-law.” 


Pursuit. ‘““Today I went over to see 
Susuki, the Japanese gentleman I 
have under instruction,’’ writes 
Maryknoll’s Father James R. Dyer, 
from Ossining, N. Y., now stationed 
in Cobija, Bolivia. Continues Father 
Dyer: “Mr. Susuki told me that he 
can remember way back to his youth 
in Japan. There was 
a big church in his 
town, and many 
people used to go in 
to pray. He used to 
go in and listen. He 
recalls that the priest 
there taught the 
same doctrine I am 
teaching now, all 
about Jesus Christ. 
The grace of God 
pursues a man. This man is receiv- 
ing the Hound of Heaven who pur- 
sued him all these years.” 
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Any person interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York ated 


Priest (J 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll 5 ther A 


(Check one.) I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 
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HE DRIVE FOR 


BY JOHN J. CONSIDINE 


@ PHYLLIS MCGINLEY, in her charm- 
ing book A Short Walk from the 
Station, gives us a word picture of 
her home town: 
“A capsule universe of church 
bazaars 
Where even the cross-stitched 
aprons sell on chances, 
Of brush fires, births, receptions, 
soda bars, 
Memorial Day parades, and high- 
school dances, 
And (though on various brinks the 
planet teeters) 
Of fierce disputes concerned with 
king meters.” 
Traditionally, such a town — 
every town the world over — is the 
antithesis of all that we regard as 
universal-mindedness. But such a 
town, allowing for circumstantial 
variations, is very near to the nor- 
mal mode of community living of 
millions, even hundreds of millions, 
of the world’s inhabitants. 
Very few people live from day to 
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World leaders 

are Tommy, Jimmie, 
Mary Lou, 

trained in homes 
like yours and mine 


day rubbing elbows with whole 
nations. Fewer still are so placed 
that, from hour to hour, their con- 
stant concern is the totality of in- 
habitants of a continent or of the 
entire globe. When men speak of 
“world leaders,” then, they mean 
individuals who are called upon to 
fill roles that touch the destinies of 
nations or of the human race as a 
whole, but who in childhood, school 
years, and at least early life, have 
been conditioned by daily living in 
communities similar in a general 
way to Mrs. McGinley’s home town. 

It is of this conditioning that we 
must think, if we really wish to 
prepare men and women who will 
truly serve the world. Once a man 
has grown up and has been edu- 
cated, there is little hope of chang- 
ing him and the pattern of his ways. 
True, human life today for a great 
many people is no longer limited 
exclusively to the family unit, to 
the tribe, the nation, the continent; 
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WORLD LEADERS 


many of us dwellers on the earth 
have arrived at the international, 
the planetary, level of existence. 
But this generation, and its children 
and children’s children for count- 
less generations to come, will con- 
tinue to be predominantly the 
creatures of the neighborhood com- 
munity, or succession of neighbor- 
hood communities, in which they 
grow up and live their lives. 

What is a community? It may be 
a city block, a suburban town, a 
‘rural cross-roads, a mountain ham- 
let. It may be quite isolated; or it 
may be a vaguely delineated 
neighborhood unit in a seething 


maelstrom of metropolitan life that 
gives easy contact with wide cur- 
rents of human activity. Yet to a 
large degree our grassroots exist- 
ence is restricted to our community. 

If — speaking now of Catholics — 
we would have leaders who will 
serve the world according to the 
ideals that are our heritage from 
Christ, it must all start at the grass- 
roots level. Catholic world leaders 
will be prepared principally by a 
small handful of community in- 
fluences: 1—Catholic family life; 
2-the Catholic parish; 3-the paro- 
chial school; 4—neighborhood les- 
sons in care of the sick and needy. 


1- THE FAMILY 


A 
TAN m 


‘@ HELEN CALDWELL DAY tells us, in 
her autobiography Color Ebony, that 
after her family moved from Iowa, 
where as Negroes they had encoun- 
tered no pronounced prejudice, to 
the town of Holly Springs, Missis- 
sippi, she as a child, quite without 
thinking, began to play with a white 
child who lived nearby. The pretty 
little blonde very willingly accepted 
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Helen, but one day the blonde’s 
mother saw the two and angrily 
pulled her girl away. 

“What are you doing, playing 
with that nigger?” she demanded. 
Then turning to Helen, she cried, 
“Go home to.your mama, and don’t 
come back here any more!” 

“Am I a nigger?” the broken- 
hearted little Helen asked, as her 
mother took her in her arms. The 
mother, pressing the youngster to 
her breast, explained that “nigger” 
was a term of insult for her people; 
she was not a “nigger” but a Negro, 
and she was always to be very 
proud of being a Negro, she was 
never to be ashamed of being a 
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Negro, she was never to apologize 
for being a Negro. - 

“Does God love colored people?” 
Helen then asked. “‘God is white.” 

“God is. not white, or any color,” 
quietly replied that wonderful 
mother. “‘God is no color and every 
color, and He loves everybody.” 

“And for a time my bitterness 
passed,” writes Mrs. Day. “It takes 
faith to teach, ‘God loves every- 
body.’ It takes faith to believe it.” 

If you are a mother living in a 
capsule universe” town such as 
Phyllis McGinley describes, you can 
probably echo the sentiments of the 
Negro writer from Holly Springs. 
It takes faith, surely, to try to apply 
in a strictly practical sense the two 
great commandments that Christ 
enunciated for us: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart”; ““Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

In most Catholic homes, there is 
no great problem about teaching 
the children to say their prayers, to 
go to Mass and to receive the sacra- 
ments. The problem today lies in 
the application of Christ’s second 
great commandment, the com- 
mandment that tells us the truth 
expressed by Helen Day’s mother, 
“God loves everybody.” 

Here we encounter the first ob- 
stacle to make world leaders. Here 
in the bosom of the home, is the 
first deformation of the budding 
young plant that, to meet today’s 
needs and to answer to God’s pat- 
tern, should be cultivated to de- 
velop genuine respect for, and 
brotherhood toward, all men. 

Doctor Murray, the eminent soci- 
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ologist at Notre Dame University, 
regards the elimination of this de- 
formation as a requisite for world 
survival. “It is extremely difficult 
today,”’ he writes, “to get the aver- 
age man to think of himself as an 
equal partner with people of other 
races and cultures. It may well be 
that, if a revived democratic spirit 
does not get him to move beyond 
this point of ‘atrophy’ very soon, 
atomic ahd biological warfare will 
reduce what is left of the civilized 
world to a lower level of culture.” 
It is not in legislatures or in 
university halls that this change 
must come; it is a task for fathers 
and mothers within the hidden 
sanctuaries of their families. 
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@ A pRIEsT of a city parish, in an 
area where feeling ran high against 
Jews, gave a talk to his men’s soci- 
ety and called for an active cam- 
paign of fraternal charity toward 
the Jews. After the priest had dis- 
coursed a while, a member who 
was one of the neighborhood leaders 
stood up. 

“You mean, Father,” he said, 
“that when these Jews stick a knife 
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in our backs, we should just take it?” 

“I mean,” replied the priest, “that 
we should tackle the problem in ‘the 
way that Christ Himself would 
tackle it.” 

“That’s enough, Father!’ the 
man answered angrily. “That’s 
enough, isn’t it, men? You take 
care of the religion, Father, and 
we'll take care of the Jews!” 

The priest could only look on 
bleakly as this man stormed out of 
the hall, and the others in misplaced 
righteousness followed after. It took 
long and patient effort to teach 
those emotionally excited parish- 
ioners that their problem with the 
Jews was pre-eminently a problem 
of religion. Countless other prob- 
lems involving people, whether in 
our home neighborhood or on. the 
other side of the earth, are also 
problems of religion. 

*Sanctity is not patient of depart- 
mentalization,”’ exclaimed Father 
Schimlek, a missioner of South 
Africa, recently. “If religion does 
not embrace the whole of life, it is 
not religion. Sanctity and sub- 
humanity are incompatible. It is 
for the Christian to strive for the 
fulfillment of the ideal of a Christian 
humanism (the humanisme integral of 
Jacques Maritain) for the recovery 
of man’s original grandeur.” 

And the Church, let it be clearly 
understood, has a definite role to 
play in preparing men to meet the 
world’s social abuses. From a rather 
unusual source, from Mildred Mc- 
Afee Horton, president of Welles- 
ley College, we have an effective 
statement on this point. “It is often 
hard to see the difference,”’ she says, 
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“between idealism rooted in religion 
and that cut off from its source. Cut 
flowers bear marked resemblance to 
those growing in rich soil; but ideas 
like flowers wither without roots, 
and new growth comes only to the 
rooted plant.” 

Again, it is not the majestic en- 
cyclicals of our Holy Father that 
will directly alter the lives of people 
in their home towns. The most 
powerful spiritual influence in the 
world, because the most powerful 
in each given community, is the 
priest in the parish church. He it 
is who, year in year out, modulates 
the pulsing hearts of the Christian 
millions from among whom must 
come the leaders to mold the world. 
The parish priest’s, indeed, must be 
one of the most perfect of all-em- 
bracing hearts. 


o~ } _ 
THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


@ 1N A CorRNER of North India be- 
fore that country attained its free- 
dom, one of the district commission- 
ers was an Indian Civil Servant 
from Ireland, a man very much. 
loved by the people because he 
spent himself for them most gener- 
ously. A missioner visited him one 
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day and saw over his desk an illumi- 
nated text that read, “Every man is 
my brother.” 

“Very apt,” the priest remarked. 

“*Yes,’’ said the commissioner. 
“Sister Ellen gave me that.” 

“Who is Sister Ellen?” asked the 
priest. 

“She taught me as a youngster in 
our village school in Ireland,” the 
official answered. “She was forever 
telling us that men would be happy 
only when enough of them counted 
all men as their brothers.”’ 

From the village school in Ire- 
land, the lesson of brotherhood went 
out to India. School is the obvious 
source for that lesson if it is to be 
taught. Father Wilfred Parsons, the 
thoughtful Jesuit who for years was 
editor of America, explains how 
world leaders must be made in our 
parochial schools. 

“In the primary grades,” says 
Father Parsons, “children should 
come to a full appreciation of the 
great fact of human interdepen- 
dence as they see it in the home, in 
the neighborhood, and in the com- 
munity. Their own daily experi- 
ences can be made for them parables 
whereby they come to some glim- 
mering of the great truth that they 
are their brothers’ keepers, that they 
are responsible for bearing one an- 
other’s burdens, and that whatever 
they do to the least human being 
under the sun, they do to Jesus 
Christ. 

“In the subsequent grades, the 
children gradually become con- 
scious of the nation and of the world 


~ at large. They learn that not all peo- 


ple are alike, and that there are dif- 
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ferences in races, in color, in nation- 
ality, and in creed. At the same time 
they should learn that, in spite of 
these differences, we are all children 
of a common Father in heaven, and 
we all belong to’ one another in 
Jesus Christ.” 

In a town in Massachusetts re- 
cently, a mother telephoned the 
parish convent one morning before 
the Sisters had left for school, and 
asked for Sister Joan, who had her 
boy Tommy in class. 

“Sister,” she explained, in evident 
distress, “I don’t know what I’m 
going to do. Tommy has a fever of 
102, and yet insists that he just must 
go to school today. He says you 
have been telling them for days that 
this morning the class is to begin a 
journey with Peter Martin, to visit 
boys and girls all over the world, 
and that he just can’t miss it. How 
can I persuade him to stay home, 
Sister?” 

‘Tell Tommy,”’ replied Sister 
Joan, “that he should keep in bed 


and get rid of that fever. And tell 


him I promise that we won’t start 


that journey with Peter Martin sc 


he’swellenough 
togoalong with — 
us.” 

All of this 
sounds like 
nursery prattle, 
but_it points a 
tremendous les- 
son for grown- © 
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girls of the far countries come truly 
alive as flesh-and-blood brothers 
and sisters, that school is building up 
ideally conditioned world headers. 
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@ st. ELIZABETH of Hungary was 
known for her kindness to the sick. 
One day she came upon a beggar 
suffering from such a loathsome dis- 
ease that no one could be found to 
tend him. Her husband was away, 
and she had the victim brought into 
her own home, to nurse him herself. 
When her husband returned, he was 
enraged at the news, rushed into 


- the room, and dragged the cover- 


ings from the bed. “But at that 
instant,” relates the old chronicle, 
“Almighty God 
*_ opened the eyes 
i@ - ofthe husband’s 
- soul and, in- 
stead of a sore- 
_-pocked wretch, 
i the furious 
'. Spouse saw 
upon the bed 


ups; namely, that slate the paro- ’ ¥ the figure of Christ Crucified.” 


chial school successfully carries the — 


child, via the classroom, out from 
his neighborhood to the peoples of 
the world, and makes the beys and - 


Today, care of the sick and the 
_ needy has become routine in every 
community. For-a town to be want- 


ing in the elemtentary provisions - : 
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along this line, is a source of embar- 
rassment and shame. However, the 
age-old problem of proper quality 
of devotion to the unfortunate re- 
mains as far from solution in our 
time as ever be- 
fore. Modern 
technology and 
modern techni- 
cians will fail 
as miserably in 
serving their fel- 
lows, whether 
in their home 
towns or on the other side of the 
earth, if they fail to see, in those 
they help, the figure of Christ. 

Monsignor O’Grady, in a recent 
issue of the Catholic Charities Review, 
warns us of this. “‘It would be well,” 
he says, “for our parishes to think 
of ways and means of returning to 
the original spirit and practices of 
Christian charity. The parish is no 
longer an organization in which 
people work together.” 

A spirit of dedication to our fel- 
low man is the secret of the true 
charity that will build world leaders 
who will be trustworthy in every 
crisis, who will never betray those 
whom they serve. Chesterton speaks 
of kindness as “‘God’s last word.” 
Evidently he refers, not to any 
watered-down flaccid philanthropy, 
but to genuine charity. 


IF 50,000 OF OUR READERS 


SACRIFICES AND PRAYERS 
Sacrifices and prayers are of price- 
less value to the mission cause; 
which you can help even if you can 
give neither your life nor money. 
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True depth of feeling must mark 
our regard for our fellow man. Vol- 
taire, in writing of St. Louis of 
France, said, ““He was as full of 
compassion as though he had never 
known ought 
save misfor- 
tune.”’A shrewd 
comment this, 
since so many of 
us are cold to- 
ward our neigh- 
bor for the very 
reason that, by 
our lack of experience in adversity, 
we are unable to “suffer with” our 
fellow man. 

Here, perhaps, is a service that 
the missioner who goes overseas can 
render in example to confreres who 
remain at home. The foreign mis- 
sioner, if he is true to his calling, has 
a love of neighbor in the finest, most 
Catholic sense. History is filled with 
tales of missioners who have made 
themselves martyrs for strange, de- 
spised people. It is taken for granted 
that he will be the strongest of lov- 
ers, the most generous of givers, the 
most cheerful of livers, because he 
has what is considered the most la- 
borious of occupations. He is not 
only the carrier of the Gospel; in 
many men’s eyes, he is the epitome 
of voluntary consecration to the 
ideals of Jesus Christ. 





IF 50,000 of our readers would remail their magazine each month after the family 
finishes with it, what fine things those 50,000 and more additional readers might do 
for the missions. Pick a neighbor or Catholic friend in another city. “Send me more 
copies; our people, even non-Catholics, ask for them,” writes Sister Eilis 
Malone, Convent du Bon Sauveur, Holyhead, North Wales. She means you! 
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Market day is a pleasant change from everyday drudgery for Bakuria women. 
(Left) Jesephu’s smile tingles with hero worship as he greets Father Murphy. 


On THE TOWN 


” 


@ “THAT’S FOR ME,” said Willie Murphy, a youngster in 
Pittsfield, Mass., when his mother showed him the pictures 
in the Maryknoll magazine. Later Willie told Father Leo 
Shaughnessy, the curate at St. Joseph’s parish, about his 
desire to become a knoller. Father Shaughnessy said, 
‘““Maryknoll is the best foreign mission society I know of.” 
Now, many years later, photos of Father William J. Mur- 
phy’s mission work in Africa appear in Maryknoll’s ——- 
zine. Other mothers are introducing their sons to 

knoll. The mission idea walks right ae the hearts of thou- 
sands of America’s youngsters. 


COLOR PHOTOS BY ARTHUR WILLE 











® ots to talk about here when the 
Padri arrives for a visit. Father’s 
jeep was just a ribbon of dust, a 
minute ago. Now he’s answering 
the hundred and one questions plied 
him by the natives (above) who 
haven’t seen a priest in weeks. The 
question Father Murphy hears most 
is, ““Padri, when are you coming to 
stay?” (Left) Father explains a point 
of doctrine that has been puzzling 
this Bakuria mother. (Right) Like 
women everywhere, they're talking 
about clothes. 
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**Come again real soon,” says the poignant look of this Bakuria woman as she 
watches Father Murphy’s jeep speed away from the village in a cloud of dust. 
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BREAD - MAKING 
TIME, 


IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE! 


The Maryknoll Sister-to-be 
wears the white veil of a nov- 
ice for two years. These years 
give her the solid bread of 
religious life. She learns to 
know and love God, so that 
she can pass on this love to 
others. 

To feed, clothe, and house 
Maryknoll novices is essential 
mission work. Our novitiate at 
Valley Park, Mo., must be en- 
larged to accommodate the 
ever - increasing numbers of 
young women anxious to give 
their lives to serve Christ on the 
mission field. 





YOUR HELP NOW IS 
AN INVESTMENT IN A 
MISSION LIFETIME! 








MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
Enclosed is $______ to enlarge your novitiate. 



















M@ EULOGIA STARTED out in life with 
fair promise. She was pretty — long, 
shining black hair, and dark eyes — 
as sprightly a Panamanian young- 
ster as you are likely to see. Poor, 
yes, but her aunt was bringing her 
up right and at 15, life looked good 
to Eulogia. 


Then arthritis came. In less than - 
a year, she was crippled. In less than 


two years, she was unable to go out. 

In no time at all after that, she was 
half-sitting, half-lying in bed, her 
legs doubled up like a frog’s as stiff 
as boards. 

Ten years she had been like that 
when I first saw her. She was skin 
and bones. The only semblance to 
beauty was that long, shining hair. 
The aunt, old and worn out with 
poverty and work, cared for her ten- 
derly, in their one-room slum apart- 
ment. Then, one day, I went to see 
them, taking a few things they 
needed. 

**They couldn’t pay the rent. 
They’re in the Old City Laundry 
now,” the neighbors said. 

Good heavens! I had not thought 
anybody lived in that broken-down 
monstrosity of a place, the Old City 
‘ Laundry. How wrong I was. The 
place was full of folks with squatters’ 
rights. 

An old Panamanian with long, 
gray braids framing her dark, 
weather-beaten face, sat in the door- 
way. “Monja! A Madre!” she called 
inside, as she leaped up to meet me. 

I stepped in. Long rows of old- 
fashioned tubs stretched from front 
to back of the long, tin shed. Several 
women straightened up and let the 
suds run down their arms as they 
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looked at me. And from behind cur- 
tains strung up along the walls, 
emerged others. Why, the laundry 
was a beehive of poor people! 

“Eulogia? Eulogia? Right over 
here.” 

Bendita, her old work-worn 
auntie, came out from the corner 
cubicle, balancing a clothes bundle 
on her head. She set it down quickly. 
How she hugged me! How she wept! 
She bundled me along toward the 
corner and pushed me alone (for 
there was no room for both of us) 
into Eulogia’s little world. 

The bed took up most of the 
space. To one side was a tiny table 
with two cups, plates, knives, 
spoons, and a tin can to serve as 
coffee pot. Hanging from the ceiling 
were the “extras” of life — the extra 
chair, and a sheet holding any 
clothes not on their backs. The wall: 
— what there was of it — was cov- 
ered with old Christmas cards to 
hide its ugliness. But in the middle 
of this attempt at beauty, reigned 
an image of the Sacred Heart. Be- 
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fore it was a worn-down candle. 

A small section of wall, only a 
foot square, had been knocked out, 
and Eulogia could see the heavy 
clotheslines outside. 

Light and air could come in — 
and also rain. 

Eulogia’s little wosld was not 
much, but the Sacred Heart was 
King there. 

The shy joy of her welcome! 

I gave her vitamin pills — all 
physicians’ samples sent from 
America — they were pink, blue, 
yellow, green, red, orange, and even 
fancy two-toned ones. 

“Take the pink ones first, then 
the green, the blue, the purple, and 
so on.” It really didn’t matter, but 
I had to get those soft, dark eyes 
distracted. Such happiness over so 
little! 

A bag of food, a dress for Auntie 
Bendita, some nightgowns and a 
bed jacket for Eulogia — you might 
have thought the world, with a pink 
ribbon on it, had been dropped into 
their laps. Such wealth, such luxury! 
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CPR EO 


BY SISTER JOAN MURIEL 


Now maybe Bendita could take a 
day off from her everlasting laundry 
work for others. Maybe Eulogia 
could have extras with her sweet 
potatoes — maybe a bit of meat. 

Eulogia’s eyes often wandered 
from me to that dark corner where 
the worn-out candle flickered. She 
thanked me, but I knew she thanked 
still more, the One who sent me. 
In Him was centered all her heart. 

It was truly love in a laundry. 

Working among the poor in Pan- 
ama, the Maryknoll Sisters come 
across many a bright story. They 
know these people well, hear their 
troubles, and heal their pains. 

Two kindergartens in crowded 
slum districts give contact with 
work-worn mothers and their little 
broods. Hospital visitation and trips 
to the Palo Seco Leprosarium bring 
the light of faith and the consolation 
of sympathy to weary souls. In addi- 
tion, at St. Vincent’s School, hun- 
dreds of Jamaican Negro children 
learn to be good citizens of this 
world and of the next. 
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Can You Dispense With a hundred dol- 
lars — or a portion of it — for dispensary 
medicines for Kyoto, Japan? The need is 
great. This corporal work of mercy will 
helpMaryknollers to contact many pros- 
pective converts. 


ASanctuary Lampand a year’s supply 
of oil for the lamp may be donated to a 
jungle mission in Bolivia. Complete 
amount, $85. 


Can We Nag you into buying a few 
more horses for Maryknollers in Bolivia, 
Chile, and Peru? Four legs are -faster 
than two. A horse costs $100. 


We'll Peal a Bell for you, if you wish to 
donate that bell for a church in Japan. 
The church-tower bell will cost $200. 
Another for Mexico will cost $150. 


Dear Rose or Rose Mary. Would you 
wish to give $5 toward our new parochial 
school — St. Rose of Lima, in Peru? 


A Mattresscan be supplied to an Indian 
boy: studying to be a priest at ‘our semi- 
nary in Puno, Peru, for $14, and a desk 
for $12. A seminarian without a desk is 
like a carpenter minus a work bench. 


Money Makes the Mare Go. A year’s 
food for two horses costs $95 in Chile, or 
Guatemala, or Mexico. Think of all the 
miles missioners can cover in a year on 
those horses! Who will supply hay? The 
$95 isn’t hay, but it means hay! 
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= WANT ADS 


They Are Hungry — the blind, the old, 
the sick, the homeless, the orphans of 
Korea. $5 will push back death for an- 
other month. What more can we say? 
It is as simple as that. 


Two Chapelsare all but built in*Mexico. 
$300 will complete one in Dzuiche and 
$100 will finish the other at Yaxcopil. If 
you wish to finish either house of God, 
we'll pronounce the name for you! 


Overhead Costs — roofing tiles, $20 per 
thousand. Ten thousand are required to 
keep — rains out of a Maryknoll 
school in'Chile. And $10 a bench is re- 
quested, to keep 150 kiddies from sitting 
on the floor. Interested? 


The Write Place -— the blackboard — 
is very important in any schoolroom. 
Three such boards, at $20 each, are asked 
for Maryknoll parochial schools in 
Chile. 


All Missions Need a year’s supply of 
Mass wine, $30; Mass hosts, $25; Mass 
candles, $50; sanctuary lamp oil, $25. A 
chance to help divine service! 


Two Missioners for the Price of One. 
A catechist, at $15 a month, doesn’t 
duplicate a trained Maryknoll missioner 
— but he or she sets the priest free for 
other necessary work while the instruc- 
tion of converts goes on. Maryknollers in 
Africa, Mexico, Japan, Peru, and For- 
mosa beg help for catechists. 
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WANTE D IN AFRICA 


Maryknoll Missioners in Tanganyika, Africa, use your money to per- 
form the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. The missioners need: 
$1,750.00 for a school fully $20.00 for set of dishes 


equipped 15.00 for salary of native 
§00.00 for church furnish- teacher 


ings 
50.00 for a Benediction 


cope 

50.00 for a home fora 
widow 

50.00 for medicine for poor 

35.00 for Christmas crib 

30.00 for Mass wine and 
hosts 

25.00 for Sanctuary lamp 
oil 


12.00 for each of 6 church 
windows 
5.00 for catechisms 
5.00 for aschool bench 
5.00 for an altar boy’s 
cassock 
4.00 for a football 
2.50 forasack of cement 
for school 
AnySum—fortheAfrican 
Charity Fund 


Write for our free booklets, 
“How to Keep While Giving,” CJ 
or “The Making of a Catholic Will” [_] 





People aie Infetesting! &'"%... 
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1. In Peru's high Andes, Father 2. “Padre! Come, baptize my 3. The priest looked — the baby 
Lyons hod just finished Mass, baby!” begged the man. The Padre was black and bloated. “! can't 
when an Indian approached him. finished unvesting, walked outside. baptize this child. It's dead!" 





4. “But, Padre, you must! Three 5. Father Lyons explained how lay- 
days now I've searched for a men could baptize if need be. 
priest and could not find one.” The man walked sorrowing away. 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 








